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EDITORIAL. 


There is evidence of growing interest in the work of libraries, 1i 
we may judge from the continual references which we find in the 
press. It is a disorganised interest as a rule, and, as is always the 
case in journalism, an interest which seizes on the nearest suggestion 
to hand, and does not care to enquire as to what exists already. 
Particularly is this the case where references are made to library 
work with children; and it really seems that some publicity 
campaign on the present possibilities of libraries—as they actually 
exist—is needed on more arresting lines than any campaign 
hitherto undertaken. For example, a few years ago a writer in 
an education journal who described herself as a teacher in Islington 
advocated, as a thing unknown in England, a children’s room in a 
public library. A stone’s throw from her school was the Islington 
Central Library which then possessed everything she advocated. 
Lately this sort of thing has been repeated, and we really woncer 
how it is that people have no eyes for things near at hand. 

* 


Only recestly we examined a busy library in company with an 
eminent university professor. As he went from shelf to shelf his 
surprise grew to amazement. ‘‘ Do they really lend these books?” 
he asked, indicating a shelf of advanced mathematical works. We 
assured him that they did. ‘‘I thought,” he went on, “‘ that 
public libraries were only for working men.” ‘ They are,” we 
replied, “‘ and for everybody else as well.” ‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘I 
shall have to revise my views. I have lived in the town for years, 
and confess I have never been inside the library before. Can I 
get a reader's ticket?” There we have in brief statement a con- 
dition of things which most librarians have at some time or other 
encountered, and it still remains to find the library genius who can 
devise a publicity method which shall reduce such ignorance of 
what libraries are doing, and can do. Can any of our readers offer 
suggestions to solve the question? 

* 

The recent meeting called by the Education Committee of the 
London County Council, to which we make reference elsewhere, 
was, on the other hand, an organised effort to find out the best 
means of making library provision for the voung. It is clear that 
a very definite co-operation between the school and the library is 
necessary, not only in London, but elsewhere; but, if librarians 
are to supervise school libraries—and it is work that they can do 
more effectively than the most earnest teacher—a new idea of 
values must be realised both by education and library committees. 
Let it be remembered that in the most generously financed svstem 
of school libraries in the kingdom, the sum of sixpence is allowed 


yearly for each child of reading age for library purposes. The 
sum served in the old circumstances: it is ridiculous now. A 


proper financial scheme would allow of at least one book per annum 
to be bought for each child who could read. Librarians must insist 
on such a factor. Moreover, they must insist that the work 
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demands proper personal service. At present school libraries, 
where they are conducted by public libraries, are a subsidiary part 
of the work of the staff. They can never succeed so. A large town 
has from sixty to a hundred schools ; and each being equipped with 
books is a smal] branch library needing constant skilled attention. 
In short, school libraries need staffing; a fact which never seems 
to have occurred to anyone; and librarians are themselves to blame 
if educationists carelessly think that a school libraries scheme is 
something that can be thrown off in complete being in the odd 
moments of their public librarianship. Librarians have been so 
anxious to do the work that they have considered everybody except 
themselves and their professional value. 
* * * 

Although the programme of the Norwich Conference is not yet 
in evidence, we now know the date of it—the inside of the week 
commencing 5th September. In many ways we hope that it will 
be a record conference, seeing that it is the first one held in 
circumstances of financial freedom. However, “‘ free” as we may 
seem to be, we are still in a critical stage of our existence. The 
greatest difficulty before us is to make local authorities recognise 
that they ought to take reasonable advantage of the removal of 
the rate limit; and we hope that serious attention will be focussed 
upon this point. Everyone who has heard a local authority debate 
an educational question will know how bitterly opposed to educa- 
tion at the public expense many public men are. They are not 
less opposed to libraries, although of late their opposition has been 
less articulate. So librarians need to be vigilant. 

* * 

We trust that a full measure of success will attend the summer 
School of Library Service at Aberystwyth. At the risk of being 
wearisome, we again urge our young colleagues to take advantage 
of the teaching and the social experience that such a school provides 
so cheaply. All who have been in former years are warm in their 
praises of the benefits they have received. There is to be another 
school this year, from 30th August to 10th September, at Bristol 
University. This is for rura] librarians and those who hope to take 
up rural library work. It is arranged by the London University 
School of Librarianship, and besides the lecturers from the school, 
Captain Richard Wright, of the Wiltshire Rural Libraries, is to 
give ten practical lectures. These two summer schools should do 
much for provincial library workers. 

* 

We announced last month the death of Charles William Sutton. 
This month we mourn the loss of another veteran, Charles Madeley 
of Warrington, a life-long worker for public libraries, a man of 
strong character, high moral purpose and wide-reaching influence. 
Typical of the older school, he stood for what was best and most 
scholarly in it. In Warrington, in the Library Association Council, 
as a leader of the N.W. Branch, and in the Museums Association, 
he has left a mark that will remain for a long time to come. 
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WAR _ BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
Translated from ‘‘ Le Musée,” by F. W. T. Lange. 


In the Library World of July, 1917, appeared an article on 

‘War Libraries’ translated from ‘‘ Le Musée et |’ Encyclopédie 
de la Guerre.” It may be of interest to supplement same with an 
account of the catalogues published of such collections. From the 
same source, viz., ‘‘ Le Musée et | Encyclopédie de la Guerre,” I 
am now able to give the following information :— 

1. Catalogue of the Fonds de Guerre of the Lyons Municipal 
Library, by M. Cantinelli, curator. 

Long ago, this catalogue of the War Fund of the City of Lyons 
Library was referred to in ‘“‘ Le Musée et l'Encyclopédie de la 
Guerre "—this fund being, so far, the most complete of any, for 
the excellent reason that the Bibliothtque Nationale buys scarcely 
anything, whilst patiently waiting till the books of the ‘‘ Leblanc 
collection are made over to the State. 

The catalogue, of which the classification scheme has already 
been shown [see Library World of July, 1917, p. 11] continues to 
come out in parts. Fifteen have appeared up to the present 
(February, 1920), and, as each part contains about a thousand 
titles, one can perceive to what a respectable figure the bibliography 
of war books, French and foreign, has risen. This volume will, 
certainly, be indispensable to whomsoever is interested in the war 
in any way or direction. It is true that it only supplies titles 
where one would wish to find summaries, but it should be regarded 
principally as an instrument of research, and one may affirm that 
M. Cantinelli has placed at the disposition of workers a first class 
tool. 

It differs from the ‘‘ Leblanc " catalogue. As regards the system 
of classification a certain amount of reservation is necessary, 
although in that domain, as in many other directions, Lyons, 
thanks to the prudent spirit of its chief magistrate, boldly asserts 
its superiority so much the more—be it remembered—by the way, 
that this collection was begun like that of Leblanc, in open 
competition. 

2. La Littérature de la Guerre: Recueil méthodique 4 
critique des publications de langue francaise (aot 1914—aoiit 1916) 
by Jean Vic, of the Bibliothtque Nationale. Vols. I. & II. (pp. 
1-376 ; 377-816. Payot). 

By side of above catalogue (Funds de Guerre) which registers, and 
which piles up endless titles and documents, it would be well to 
place the select collection published by M. Vic, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, under the title of ‘‘ The Literature of the War,” because 
this work, recommendable from many points of view, starts on a 
quite different principle, and should not be considered as a 
bibliography in the strict sense of the term. One might almost be 
tempted to write that it is a sort of bibliography which has not 
been conceived in the spirit of the classic bibliographies. 


nt 
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Nevertheless, it may well be that M. Vic, and his very 
enterprising editor, M. Payot, became frightened, at the time of 
the paper crisis, on account of the thousands of pages which would 
be necessary for a bibliography purely French alone, and that they 
also feared scaring the buying public with a title too loudly 
proclaiming a ‘‘ speciality,” which would tell it nothing, or, rather, 
which would only give too much detail. 

For bibliography, that captivating study, which owes its origin 
to Germany, be it acknowledged, and which counts such numerous 
adherents—is very little appreciated by our public. 

Briefly stated, the bibliography of M. Vic is a select list of 
French publications on the war. It seems well chosen, and one 
should not search for omissions, and those that it may show, since 
everyone has, more or less, his own personal point of view. The 
important thing is that it is a kind of guide through war literature 
-—-and a guide from which all publications which the author con- 
sidered negligible have been carefully eliminated ; a guide, in fact, 
in which the greater or lesser interest of each work quoted had 
been apprised. It is, therefore, a bibliography of a critical kind, 
in which one need not fear to follow the author’s valuations, since 
his judgment carried out in an objective manner is that of the 
expert man. 

The work is divided under 10 heads corresponding to phases and 
special features of the war—while a further section arranges the 
books relating to the ‘‘ Consequences of the War,” and an appendix 
registers the works of fiction. 

This repertory finishes up with a classified table and with 
alphabetical indexes (one of authors and the other a table of 
contents). The volume stops, as one can see by the date on the 
title-page, at 1916. Thus one can say that these two volumes form 
only half of the work. When shall we have a continuation? 
Besides which, in the interest of the publisher—an ‘ncomplete 
bibliography loses all value in a very short space of time. 

One last remark.—Why was the text of this compilation set up 
in one column form and in a size which is never used for works of 
this character ? 

By this typographical peculiarity the authors no doubt thought 
they would draw the public’s attention. 

They have probably made a mistake. A bibliography should 
be of an,octavo size and preferably, set up in double columns, giving 
a reference to the page, and the collation of each work mentioned 
(see (Maurice Tourneux, Paul Lacombe, and the Bibliographie des 
Almanacks frangais). 

For the present, this critical index of M. Vie will be an excellent 
guide for those who desire information on war literature. 

3. Essai de Bibliographie méthodique de la Guerre de 1914, by 
Charles Escalle, 1918, pp. 191. The author, St. Jean de Losne 
(Cote d'Or). 
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Of M. Charles Escalle all that is known is what he himself says in 
the preface to his collection, but one may remark that a singular 
courage, a real love of bibliography were essential for him tu take 
on such work——especially as it =f refers to the classification in 
regard to local researches while living in a small provincial town, 
far away from a centre, where the necessary verification could be 
made. 

The author is, therefore, most particularly deserving, and his 
work which terminates with an analytical table of over 40 pages is 
not wanting in interest. 

Although his bibliography only supplies, according to his plan, 
authors and titles, there are certain notes giving a précis of the 
contents of the books quoted, with references to other collections 
and more general works. 

Thus he registers 1,362 volumes, French and foreign, each of 
which bears a classification number—there are, in fact, some 
duplicates and triplicates, that is to say, some confusion and a 
little disorder. 

The work is divided into three parts :— 


I. General. 
II. Correspondence, Memoirs, Biography. 

III. Causes of the War (Lasting or distant; immediate and 

direct). 

Three main divisions with a certain number of subdivisions. 
Often the classification 1s faulty in method, and, at times, one finds 
the same work appearing under several headings. 

But it is necessary to observe, again, that M. Charles Escalle 
is not a professional bibliographer, but has collected for his own 
personal use as much information as possible in view of war-studies. 
And when he has seen unexpected developments attending such 
information, he has stopped short whilst still thinking that his 
researches may be of interest to other workers on the history of 
the war. 

Hence his ‘‘ Essai de Bibliographie Méthodique,” for which one 
cannot help being grateful to him. 


We have to announce that with the July number, the first of 
Volume XXIII., the “ Library World” is to be enlarged by the 
addition of a printed, coloured cover, and it is hoped that a further 
increase in size will be possible next year. Owing to the ever in- 
creasing cost of production, however, it is found necessary to raise 
the subscription to 12s. 6d. net per annum, plus one shilling for 
postage. This sum covers twelve numbers and the annual index. 
The cost of single copies will be Is. 2d. net. 

We take this opportunity of thanking our subscribers for their 
staunch support and appreciation throughout the war, and we 
hope for their continued interest in the only independent 
British professional library periodical. 
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THOUGHTS ON LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 
By Wau. 

The modern child is very well catered for in the matter of 
literature. Historical fiction, for instance, now covers almost 
every period of history from the Stone Age down to our day. It 
is a pity, however, that some reall good historical fiction i is allowed 
to go ‘‘ out of print.” For onsale: Sir George Makgill’s ‘‘ Outside 
and Overseas " (Methuen) is a capital tale of a soldier, who after 
fighting in the ‘45, proposed to found a Stuart kingdom for Prince 
Charles in New Zealand. The author shows a close acquaintance 
with the country and with Maori customs and character, and 
throws light on this obscure period of New Zealand history. This 
book is ‘* out of print " and is only to be obtained second-hand, and 
that with difficulty. Another book, also ‘ out of print,” and which 
deals with Alexander the Third’s victory over Haco of Norway, 
at Largs, in 1263, is Josephine Fotheringhame’s “‘ Sir Valdemar 
the Ganger” (Sampson Low). These two, taken haphazard, are 
mentioned to show how good books, illustrating some subject or 
period of history, are sometimes allowed to die. Publishers waste 
a lot of time and money, to say nothing of the overlapping of their 
work, in bringing out with unfailing regularity an endless 
procession of various editions of books of which there are surely 
enough published already. The number of writers who furnish 
Fairy Tales is increasing rapidly and the appetite of most 
youngsters for Fairy Tales is very keen. To some persons the fairy 
tale is regarded as useless, if not harmful, to children, but it is 
generally recognised by teachers that the fairy tale is a real need. 
Another popular class for boys and girls is the school tale, and we 
have good writers who are specialising on this subject. The school 
tale most enjoyed by boys is the one which is not ‘‘ preachy’ but 
weaves the moral into the story without attempting to point it. 
Boys like the atmosphere of chivalry, honesty and truth, and 
there is no doubt that the rise and influence of the Public Library, 
the School Library and the Sunday School Library have done more 
than any other force to bring about the transition stage of the 
penny dreadful and its coming downfall is certain. With the 
legitimate tale of healthy adventure by the standard author it has 
no chance now with its incoherent escapades and impossible heroes. 
The quality of the book that is popular with a boy is a good index 
to his character and development. Teachers wield an enormous 
influence in their pupils’ reading and the debt which literature 
owes to the teaching profession is immense. In the hands of an 
enthusiastic teacher the School Library may serve to bring together 
the home and the School, and thus arouse the interest of the 
parents as to what their children are reading. It is difficult to 
estimate the amount of good done in the home life which comes 
from reading suitable books aloud in the family circle. ‘‘ Teachers 
can suggest to pupils valuable books suitable for their age, attain- 
ments, tastes and necessities ; and seldom does a day pass when the 
vigilant teacher has not an opportunity, either in class or in private 
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conversation, to drop into the prepared soil of some pupil’s mind 
an hint of some valuable book to read.’ The child is a hero- 
worshipper, and if he does not get a real hero, he will set up in his 
heart a poor substitute or imitation of one. The teacher's influence 
for good is tremendous, for if a child has been familiar with the 
best literature during the first twelve or fourteen years of his life 
there need never be any fear that he will read unworthy books. 
The boy of twenty years ago was content with stories about Red 
Indians, cowboys, smugglers, pirates, etc., but the modern boy 
often demands something technical bringing in modern steamships, 
wireless telegraphy, long range gunnery, airships, the Great War, 
etc. Another large class demands sea stories, books of the 
‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe ” type, adventures, historical tales dealing with 
special events or periods of history being studied at School. The 
late Mr. Henty has managed to cover a period from the earliest 
times down to our day. He has been most successful in portraying 
the life and customs in all ages in his books. His ‘‘ Young 
Carthaginian’ is one of the best accounts in the language of 
Hannibal's invasion, and ‘“‘In Freedom’s Cause” he deals in a 
sympathetic manner with the struggles of Bruce and the noble 
Wallace. ‘‘ Many men,” said Mr. Henty, ‘‘ have written to thank 
me for getting their boys into the Civil Service through my 
historical stories.” Sir Clements Markham once declared that 
Mr. Henty’s books had done more to encourage the study of 
geography and history than all the learned societies put together. 
Another instructive writer is Captain Mayne Reid. Someone has 
described his method. He will end a chapter, says this writer, 
with words after this fashion : ‘‘ There was a rustling in the bushes, 
a low growl, and then the bushes parted before a terrible, hairy 
form. Jack gazed upon the open, foam-flecked jaws, the savage 
teeth, the glaring eyes. There was no doubt about it. With his 
last cartridge spent, Jack was confronted by that terror of the 
Rockies, the Grizzly bear.” So ends chapter 12, and you naturally 
turn the page in great excitement to see how Jack got out of this 
difficulty. But chapter 13 begins: ‘‘ The Grizzly bear (Ursus 
horribilis Americanus) is an hybernating animal,’’—-and so on for 
the entire chapter, about the manners and customs of the bear, 
while he and Jack are left glaring at each other, and you are in 
the most painful suspense. But the charm of this method is that 
all this ‘‘ instructive " matter is in a lump, and you can skip right 
ahead to chapter 14, and find out how Jack slew the bear. Reid's 
books describing the wild life and lands he writes about can be 
relied upon as being on the whole very accurate. Some persons 
object to ‘‘ Tom Sawyer ” and “ Huckleberry Finn ” owing to their 
want of moral teaching, but the same persons praise ‘‘ Treasure 
Island although there is no moral teaching in it. After all, 
a boy can be trusted to choose books for himself provided the 
selection made for his use is good. A boy is honest and candid 
in his opinion on books: some he will designate with a sneer as 
‘kids’ books,” and he will express his thorough appreciation of 
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some author and not be ashamed of it either. This should be an 
example in honesty to his elders who will sheepishly apologise for 
being seen reading a novel and endeavour to explain it away by 
saying, ‘‘I am reading this, because it was recommended to me 
by a friend,” or, ‘‘ I am not reading it for pleasure: I am taking 
a course of study in British prose fiction,’ or some such lame 
excuse, forgetting that good fiction never harmed anyone yet. It 
is astonishing the small number of books written for children which 
will achieve immortality. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” A®sop’s ‘‘ Fables,” 
‘* Arabian Nights,’ Homer's ‘‘ Odyssey,” etc., were written at a 
time when people were more childlike, direct and simple than they 
are to-day. No attempt should be made to grade the literature 
for children of various ages. This attempt has been made before 
and has failed. It is fatuous to dose out literature to young 
children according to their ages. Mr. James Duff Brown, in a 
capital little book, entitled ‘‘ The Small Library: A Guide to the 
Collection and care of Books” (Routledge), says . . . . ‘the 
mere grouping of books by some mature mind into grades considered 
suitable for children five years old, ten years old, and so on, is a 
positive delusion. No allowance is made in such lists for the 
intelligence of children. One can imagine the kind, but watch- 
ful, American lady-librarian saying to a boy of eight: ‘My dear 
child, you mustn't take this book to read; it is reserved for boys 
twelve years old, and might cause you to strain your mental 
outfit.""’ On this subject may be quoted Dr. Gosse’s “‘ Father and 
Son,” when as a small boy he procured a copy of the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ by which he was “ instantly and gloriously enslaved. My 
shouts of laughing at the richer passages were almost scandalous, 
and led to my being reproved for disturbing my father while 
engaged, in an upper room, in the study of God's Word. I must 
have expended months on the perusal of ‘ Pickwick,’ for I used 
to rush through a chapter, and then read it out again very slowly 
word for word, and then shut my eyes to realise the figures and the 
action. I suppose no child will ever again enjoy that rapture of 
unresisting humorous appreciation of ‘ Pickwick.’ I felt myself 
to be in the company of a gentleman so extremely funny that I 
began to laugh before he began to speak, no sooner did he remark 
‘the sky was dark and gloomy, the air was damp and raw’ than 
I was in fits of laughter.’’ Surely a wonderful impression made on 
a child’s mind by reading ‘ Pickwick.” 


NOTE. 


Messrs. Grafton & Co. announce that owing to increasing value 
of stockroom they intend to clear out this month a number of bound 
vols. v., Vi., Viil.-x., xii.-xv., of the ‘‘ Library World” at 1/6 a 
volume plus cost of postage, 9d. per volume. Here is a chance for 
students to acquire valuable articles on professional subjects. To 
prevent disappointment orders should reach the publishers before 
the end of June. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

You send me copies of the papers set at the recent Library 
Association Examinations, and ask me for my opinion on them. 
Surely you fail to realise what you have done! Surely you have 
more pity for the long-suffering British publie than wittingly to 
inflict upon them two consecutive letters from Aristonymous! 
However—*‘ Mine ‘x to make reply, mine not to reason why,” etc. 
(State the author of the above, mentioning the work in which it 
occurs. Alternatives must not be given). 

Judge not too hastily ; presume not, uncharitably, that too close 
application to the task you have set me has disturbed my mental 
equilibrium. Let me dispel the thought. 

In the first place what set of criteria shall I bring to bear upon 
these papers. Perhaps there are no 

Canons or EXAMINATION,” 
—-probably the only people qualified to pass sentence upon the 
questions set are those whose fate it was to answer them, and their 
opinions are rather apt to be biassed. Yet I think there are 
certain “‘ criteria.” 

Firstly they should be fair questions. That is to say—they 
should fall properly within the syllabus, and more than that—for 
an evilly disposed examiner while keeping strictly to the letter 
of the syllabus could compile a paper calculated to floor even his 
confederate, and usually does—they should be, within reason, in 
scope and as regards the standard of knowledge demanded, the 
type of question the candidate will, by his knowledge of past 
examinations, expect. Secondly, they should really be a test of 
the candidates’ knowledge of their subject. These criteria may 
appear rather beside the point——-generalisations upon which it will 
be impossible to particularise. I think not. 

On the whole the papers bear examination decidedly well. On 
the whole they are both 


Farr anp TESTING. 


Nevertheless they provide instances of individual questions which 
mark you, this is purely a matter of opinion—are not fair, either 
by their being absent from their appropriate section of the 
syllabus, or because of excessive difficulty—and of at least one 
which is a doubtful test of the right kind of learning. 

Let me go through the papers and so encounter my instances 
seriatim. 

The Preliminary Test was rather on the difficult side. It is rather 
too much to expect a raw preliminaryite to know, especially in 
these days, ‘‘ the political or other party which ten of the principal 
British daily newspapers represent,” or to ‘‘ understand ” anything 
at all definite about “‘ an elegy, a sonnet, an ode, an epic and 
lyric.” My chiefest bone of contention, however, is question 
on the first paper. 


hoe 
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Wuat Dors ‘“‘S. I. et a” Mean? 


When I admit that even 7 do not know, to you, to whom my 
identity is known, further argument is superfluous. For the 
benefit of those less favoured I might say that, dissatisfied with my 
own omniscience, I have consulted no fewer than ten dictionaries 
of abbreviations and failed to be enlightened. Of course I may be 
exposing my lamentable ignorance to the common view. It matters 
not. The fact that the abbreviation is not to be found in any work 
in my library—and if I may say so, not without pride, it houses an 
excellent collection—I have ample justification in asserting that 
candidates for the Preliminary Test should not be asked to define it. 

The first Literary History paper provides the instance mentioned 
of a question which is a doubtful test of literary knowledge, i.e., 
No. 9. What does it signify who called whom a “ Beautiful and 
ineffectual angel’? Had I had to answer the question I should 
have been tempted to call it a ‘‘ beautiful and ineffectual question ” 
—-and the examiners something less pleasant. 

From the preponderance of such questions, in which quotations 
have to be ‘‘ placed,” I foresee a future generation ‘‘ swotting ” up 
some comprehensive dictionaries of 


Tit Bits FroM THE GREAT AUTHORS. 


Further, the examples I have before me are by no means all 
distinguished. Is the student expected to know all his Marlowe, 
Lovelace or Raleigh? Some would certainly be dismayed to find 
that they were required to know their “ Bible’! Before leaving 
this subject, just one more point. Isn't it rather gratuitous to say 
that ‘‘ candidates seeking honours are advised to attempt questions 
1 and 5 (and 4 and 7 in the second paper)? The just presumption, 
dear examiners, is that a// the candidates are seeking honours. If 
it is desired to make those questions obligatory, why not say so and 
be done with it? Did you notice, Eratosthenes, the decided 
Scottish flavour of the papers? 

Of the second and third papers in Bibliography, little can be 
said. Those who had any real difficulty in answering the required 
number of questions should not have sat at all. The first paper, I 
understand, was difficult, but as you do not include it in your set, 
Eratosthenes, I can express no opinion on its merits. 

Tue CLassiFicaTion Papers 
were well compiled. Maybe their tendency was rather towards 
the theoretical side, but I don’t know that that is any disadvantage. 
Of the books to be classified only one—Gilbreth’s ‘‘ Motion Study ” 
—was really difficult. The annotation in The Times Literary 
Supplement was not sufticiently explanatory to be of much help. 
It is quite debatable, too, whether the provision of Subject Head- 
ings for a Dictionary Catalogue is germane to classification or to 
cataloguing. It is certainly on the border line, but, while 
personally I think the question would be in place in either paper 
(which is admirably non-committal), I doubt not that both Mr. 
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Jast and Mr. Savage would agree that the Dictionary Catalogue 
oe ey not a classified catalogue in the strict sense of the 
word. 

The other papers do not call for comment—which is just as well 
as I've exhausted my space. I was forced to smile, though, at 
Question C 1 in Section 5—‘‘ If a 


New Kinp or Evectric Lamp 


is put on the market, by what means would you ascertain whether 
an economy would be effected by its use?’ Incidentally, Messrs. 
Roebuck and Thorne, “ were put’ would be more correct than “‘ is 
put.” Future candidates in Library History, Foundation and 
Equipment should note that next year they may be asked to 
“ enumerate briefly the best means of preventing housemaid’s knee.” 
or to ‘‘ state briefly whether the typist should be allowed to make 
afternoon tea for her chief, and if so, whether, in view of the 
enactments of the Public Libraries Act of 1919, it is legal to meet 
the expenses of this refreshment out of the proceeds of the library 
rate?” 

You will agree, Eratosthenes, that when levity is allowed to enter 
into the discussion of such a serious matter as that of examinations, 
it is time to cease. ARISTONYMOUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


In connection with the centenary anniversary of the birth of 
Herbert Spencer, a special collection of his works, and the like, 
was arranged by the Bristot City Libraries. 

The Loxpon County Councit proposes to organise school libraries 
which shall consist of (1) classroom libraries, (2) departmental 
libraries (of a ‘“‘ reference’ nature) and (3) teachers’ libraries. The 
report of the Conference dealing with this matter includes 
suggestions on the types of books for children of various ages, and 
a discussion of the relationship between schools and public libraries. 

The committee of the London Library have purchased the Allan 
Library——a collection chiefly consisting of theological works but also 
rich in bibliographical and general reference books, which was 
presented some years ago by the late Mr. T. R. Allan to the 
Wesleyan community. 

The Tunsrince Wetts Town Council has accepted the offer of 
the trustees to transfer the Dudley Institute and their funds to the 
Corporation, for the purposes of a public library. 

The article in the Warrincton ‘‘ Guardian,” entitled ‘‘ The 
treat Unknown " is not the statement of yet fresh claims to the 
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authorship of ‘“‘The Tempest,” but a lamentation that ‘‘ only a 
couple of hundred or so visit the reference library in the course of 
a week.” The Warrington public are told why this neglect is at 
once lamentable and stupid. 


The Y.M.C.A. Library, originally situated in Le Havre, has 
now been transferred to Mansfield House, Canning Town. <A 
recent appeal for funds in aid of this East End Library was signed 
by Prof. Gilbert Murray and Mr. H. G. Wells. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. H. Barractoveu, for 15 years in charge of the Reference 
Library, has been appointed Deputy Chief Librarian of Bradford, 
the other selected candidates were Messrs. W. H. Gibson (New- 
castle), D. W. Herdman (Sunderland), J. Norie (Glasgow), and 
W. Pollitt (Leeds). It is a pity the post was advertised. 


Mr. Wicuram Ho tt-Jackson, Sub-Librarian of the Twickenham 
Public Library has been appointed Assistant at the Central 
Library, Sunderland. 


Mr. 8. J. Kirk who has for over 35 years been in the service 
of the Nottingham Public Libraries Committee (for many years 
as Sub-Librarian in the Central Reference Library) has been 
appointed Deputy City Librarian of Nottingham. 


We regret to announce the death, at the age of seventy, of Mr. 
Cuartes Mape ey, librarian and curator of Warrington Public 
Libraries and Museum since 1874. Mr. Madeley was an original 
member and councillor of the Library Association, and a past- 
president of the Museums Association. He wrote much for the 
professional journals, and for some forty years had been a frequent 
contributor to ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” 


Mr. Wituiam Tawairr Montcomery, who had been in the service 
of the Bootle Free Library and Museum Committee for 23 years, 
died on the 6th April at his residence, ‘‘ Rock Cottage,” Bryniau, 
Meliden, North Wales. Mr. Montgomery had to relinquish his 
duties as Sub-Librarian just prior to Christmas, 1916, in 
consequence of persistent ill-health, and was superannuated by the 
Town Council some ten months later. 


Str Witiiam Oster, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
University, left his library to the Medical Faculty of the McGill 
University, Montreal, where he was formerly a professor. 


Mr. James Ross, F.L.A., Sub-Deputy Librarian, has been 
appointed Deputy City Librarian, Bristol. Mr. Ross was formerly 
Librarian of the Walton and Fazakerley Library, Liverpool. 
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BULLETINS. 

The February ‘‘ Bulletin of the British Library of Political 
Science " contains select bibliographies of ‘‘ Nationalisation of Coal 
Supply,” and of ‘‘ The Channel Tunnel.” The same month’s issue 
of the Brooktyn Pustic Liprary Bulletin includes a bibliography 

of *‘ Theodore Roosevelt.’ 

The publication of the Kensat Ruse anp GREEN 
Public Libraries’ ‘‘ Quarterly Record and Guide for Readers,” dis- 
continued in 1914, has been resumed ; the first number, New Series, 
No. 1, April, 1920, is to hand. It comprises well-annotated author- 
alphabetical lists of important additions and the first instalment of 
a complete list of fiction added since 1913. 

One is accustomed to find some ingeniously contrived innovation 
in the always interesting NorrincHa Public Libraries’ Bulletin. 
The April-June number contains some Shakespearian phrases which 
‘appear applicable to the facilities afforded in the way of 
educational literature at the libraries,” ending with the Baconian 
dictum that ‘‘ reading maketh a full man.”” There are also notes 
by Mr. W. A. Briscoe on ‘‘ Books and Authors.” 

We have also received copies of the bulletins of Amsterdam, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Columbia, Croydon, Gateshead, Grand 
Rapids, Liverpool Lyceum, Norwich, Pittsburgh and Salem 
Libraries, of the Ontario Library Review, the H. W. Wilson 
Bulletin and of Het Boek. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Bacon, Corinne (Ep.). Children’s Catalogue Supplement. 108 
pages. The H. W. Wilson Co. Standard Catalogue Series. 


60 cents. 1919. 

“Seven hundred books chosen chiefly from books published between 
June 1, 1916, and July 1, 1919; arranged under author, title and subject 
(in ‘dictionary ’ form), with analytical entries for 104 volumes.’ This 
supplement replaces that published in 1918, and is directly supplementary to 
the editions of the Catalog published in 1916, being arranged on the same 
plan. There are three useful appendices of “ Books on the European War, 
‘Some books in French for boys and girls,’’ and “ Aids to story telling.” 
\merican books, naturally, preponderate, and in these days the purchase of 
(American books is a costly and difficult matter. Should, however, these 
enterprising publishers find it feasible to give in future issues the particulars 
of English editions where such exist, they may be sure that English 
librarians would gladly welcome the innovation, and benefit greatly thereby. 
Unfortunately we can boast of no such catalogues in this country—neither 
is the gap one likely to be filled for many years to come. In the meantime, 
we are ready to appreciate any publications as admirably produced and 
compiled, and as useful, as this. 

Giascow Corporation Lipraries. Bulletin of Additions to 

the Libraries, Classified, Annotated, and Indexed. 1919. 

Had the Library Association examiners in cataloguing asked the 
candidates to give a good example of a classified catalogue, no better one 
could have been mentioned than the one before me. It is a thoroughly good 
hit of workmanship, and as such little need be said of it. True, tho 
annotations are few and far between, and a catalogue with a rather smaller 
sized page and a stronger cover would have proved more serviceable 
Beyond that—I must turn to something else. 
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RocupaLe Lisraries. Fiction Catalogue, 1920. 78 pp., 
8vo. 

Three good points, at least, meet one in the first pages of the book—a 
note for the benefit of the reader that the assistants “ are provided for the 
purpose of assisting readers in any line of enquiry,” the statement that 
“an attempt has been made to indicate sequel or continuation stories 
|which| are numbered 1, 2, 3, ete., in the order in which they are to be 
read,’’ and, lastly, due credit is given to the assistants responsible for the 
compilation, Messrs. C. Stott and S. P. Lamb. They have done their work 
well, and though there is little scope for originality in the alphabetical 
arrangement of a fiction catalogue, there are many little pitfalls into 
which they might have fallen. Sufficient to say that to criticise this 
catalogue is a difficult task. The list of foreign authors represented is an 
excellent idea. The actual selection seems to be a thoroughly representative 
one. Perhaps it is ironical, though, that the better the collection the more 
obvious are the inevitable omissions. If Fogazarro and Mathilde Serao were 
absent we should not look for D’Annunzio; if we had failed to find “ Thais” 
and “* The White Stone,’’ we should have presumed that ‘“‘ The Red Lily” 
had been purposely omitted. To come nearer home, why is Compton 
Mackenzie represented by “ Carnival "’ and the two “Sylvia Scarlet ’’ stories 
and not by “Sinister Street ’’ or “Guy and Pauline"? This has led to a 
wrong numbering of the sequels, though it is difficult to say which of these 
hooks is the first—saving in the order of their writing—they are simultaneous 
rather than consecutive. Nevertheless, the fact remains that few readers 
will fail to find something by their favourite author, be he Nat Gould or 
Romain Rolland, and that is the main thing. The same post brings two 
articles, on the use of the library, contributed to the local press by members 
of the staff. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Wirz, Recinatp G. A Manual of Book Selection for the 
Librarian and Book-lover. 10} x 8, 132 pp. Crown 4to., 8/6 
net. Grafton & Co. 1920. 


A textbook on Book Selection has long been wanted by students and 
others. Mr. Williams gives us in this volume a very useful compendium 
and methods of the subject, not only as regards the general ideas which 
should underlie it, but a classified list of books which are necessary in 
each of the main subjects. Chapters deal with Principles of Book Selection, 
General Guides to Selection, General Science and Philology, Useful Arts 
and Fine and Recreative Arts, General Literature, Prose Fiction, Juvenile 
Literature, History, Travel, Geography and Bibliography, Miscellaneous 
Selection, etc., etc. There is no doubt that all students for the Library 
Profession should possess a copy of Mr. Williams’ book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Booklist Books, a Selection, 1919. 1s. Gd. net. 

Library Handbook No. 11: Some Principles of business-like 
Conduct in Libraries, ls. 6d. net. 

Library Efficiency Test, 1s. 6d. net. 

Viewpoints in Travel by Rathbone, 3s. net. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
North Western Branch. 


For the first time in the history of this Branch Association a visit 
has been paid to Hyde, the quarterly meeting being held there on 
Wednesday, May 5th. Some 30 to 40 members were present. Mr. 
R. Ashton (President) vccupied the chair. A hearty welcome was 
extended to the members by the Mayor of Hyde (Councillor Bury) 
and Councillor Middleton, Chairman of the Libraries Committee. 


Before commencing the business of the meeting Mr. Ashton and 
Mr. Shaw referred to the less sustained by the library profession 
in the death of Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., Chief Librarian, Man- 
chester, and not merely to our profession but to the whole literary 
world. A vote of condolence with the relatives was passed. 


Mr. Hargreaves Wilkinson (Rawtenstall) in a paper dealing with 
‘* Librarians and their Salaries’’ suggested the provision of a 
scale of salaries and submitted a draft scheme based upon the 
suggestion in Brown's ‘“‘ Manual of Library Economy ” and taking 
income as the factor. Mr. Wilkinson thought it was time the 
process of going ‘‘cap in hand” before Committees when an 
increase of salary was required should cease, and described the 
position of many librarians as that of “‘ aristocratic poverty.” In 
the ensuing discussion the difficulties in providing a satisfactory 
scale were pointed out. Several members voiced the necessity for the 
scale in view of the fact that some Local Whitley Councils were 
asking for one. It was decided not to recommend any scale at the 
moment in view of the resolution of the L.A. on this subject. 


Mr. Chorlton (Hyde) contributed a paper on the “ Library 
Movement in Hyde and some literary celebrities,’ chief amongst 
the latter being John Critchley Prince. 


The Members were entertained to tea by the kindness of the 
Mayor, to whom suitable thanks were accorded. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


A most enjoyable literary meeting was held last month in the 
Liverpool Reference Library, Mr. E. C. Wickens (Chairman of the 
Association) presiding. The president (Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief 
Librarian, Bootle), sent a message of regret at unavoidable 
absence. Two papers were contributed: (1) “‘ The Arthurian 
Legend,” by Miss Gwladys M. Hughes, Liverpool Reference 
Library, and (2) ‘‘ Charles Lamb and one of our Contemporaries 
(E. V. Lucas),” by Miss P. Eily Thompson, Central Lending 
Library. 
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